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NOTES OF THE WEEK. resignation—we were uncertain which came first. Mr. 


Bonar Law’s visit to the King, his rejection of the offer 
The Coalition decoalesced this week. It has been | to form a Government, and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
iiling for some time through internal trouble, but | alleged solitary visit to the King, and next the 
probably what hastened its demise a week ago was | Council of Ministers at the Palace, followed one 
xternal trouble. The disaster that has overtaken | another pell-mell in the middle of the week. Finally, 
Roumania (Roumania, which a few weeks ago was one | Mr. Lloyd George, instead of Mr. Asquith! Mean- 
bf its few scores, its diplomatic coup!), the Channel | while among this heavier artillery engagement there 
aids, the far more serious submarine campaign, the | sounded the tat, tat, tat in the Press of various well- 
caring Greek farce—these misfeatures accumulating, | secreted machine or Lewis guns recording what Mr. 
brought it down; besides, the impression of drifting | Harcourt was doing in the support trenches or what 
md indecision at home over man-power, food con- | Sir John Simon thought in his dug-out. There are 
rollership, etc., was widespread and damaging. The | wars and, judging by the Press—Cocoa-Tino and other 
oalition was a better Government than its impossible —during the last week there are rumours of wars. We 
predecessor. It did ultimately take the elementary | trust they do not forebode the end of the world. But, 
epin war. It called up the men. History will give | anyhow, these are the wrong days to do what Dr. 
t credit at least for this. We have often admired— | Cumming was said to have done after prophesying 
., wondered at—the Coalition, as we did its pre- | the impending destruction of the earth by fire—namely, 
lecessor; but this has always to be borne in mind: it | take a ninety-nine years’ lease of one’s house. 
vas humanly impossible to fashion a British Govern- 
ment, dictatorial or democratic, which would not have So in the end Mr. Lloyd George comes in, and is 
0 flounder about in vast difficulties during the first | to have the support of the solid Unionist Party, some 
wo years of the war; for this country was artistically | 287 strong. He will also secure more than a handful 
prepared for a great land war, and her statesmen | of patriotic Liberals: whilst the rest, the rump, will 
id people were wanting in war sense: their nearest | go into Opposition—loyal opposition, let us hope. This 
pproach to war was the Gough Treaty. Only look | new Government will be warmly supported by loyal men. 
back a year and a half and you find even then Mr. | We hope the late Cabinet—which suffered from ele- 
quith, Mr. Henderson, and others who have now phantiasis as well as, latterly, from general paralysis 
‘arnt their lesson, sternly protesting against the | of the unsound—will be cut down drastically. Seven or 
Oresaid wicked, militarist elementary step in war. | so would be plenty, among them Lord Derby and Sir 
e do not twit them with this, but merely state it as | Edward Carson. We also would like to see Lord ] 
fact in black and white, in order that the position | Robert Cecil and Lord Curzon in it. | 
may be understood. What facilities were there, then, 
nN May or June 1915 for forming—out of the Everybody has been talking of the two chief figures 
stomary material—an heroic Government full of war | on the scene—Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George. As to 
nse? Truth to tell, there were none. Mr. Lloyd George, we have not changed our opinion 
of him. The fact that he is at last to dominate in the 
Last Saturday we had a quantity of rumour, some | small Cabinet that is coming does not change our 
pH it presumably true, more of it presumably false, | opinion of him. How could it? We have always 
ibout Mr. Lloyd George’s plans and letters to the late | viewed without sympathy people who form or reform 
time Minister, and about his War Council of four | their opinions of the character of a man by the office 
imself, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Bonar Law, and | he holds or is going to hold. People who nail the flag i 
~ fP.other). Then his resignation, then Mr. Asquith’s | of their opinions to the weathercock of success or Hl 
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notoriety or wealth are no good at all to the State or 
to their friends, and not much good, rightly considered, 
to themselves. Besides, they hold no real opinions. 


Mr. Lloyd George is a clever, vital, energising man, 
quick as a flash, emotional. He is no deep thinker, 
but a mighty hard worker. He was a great admirer 
of Chamberlain, and largely he has made that 
statesman his model. In some respects he is a more 
agreeable and human figure; but he is without the 
hard metal of Chamberlain. His verbal indiscretions 
are at times interesting—everybody knows that—but it 
must be said that some of his public speeches of late 
have been particularly good, and really powerful— 
powerful, we mean, among thinking and educated 
people, not merely mob-powerful. He has dropped the 
vapid talk about ‘‘ Democracy ’’—which is misunder- 
stood, naturally, in Russia—he defends obligatory 
military service in the best arguments and words, and 
there is no humbugging ‘‘ optimism ’’ about him. We 
have praised these recent speeches, and gladly do so 
again. The writer of this note has certainly no animus 
against Mr. Lloyd George. It is about seventeen years 
since he wrote a ‘‘ sketch’’ of the popular hero of 
to-day (who was then an unpopular hero), in which it 
was forecast that Mr. George would probably lead his 
party and become one day Prime Minister. This 
sketch was sent to the—‘‘ Daily Mail’’, then a 
youngster; and the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ slipped it into the 
editorial waste-paper basket. Therein the paper acted 
wisely, for forecasts of that kind are useless. 


Mr. Asquith is roundly abused by a vast number of 
people, of course. It has been said, probably a million 
times in the clubs alone, that until the country gets rid 
of him it will never do anything in the war. Violent 
abuse of Mr. Asquith is more interesting than violent 
worship of Mr. George. Unmeasured praise is 
so flat and insipid, whereas in unmeasured abuse there 
is always a certain taste—we do not mean good taste. 
Mr. Asquith is not a vital energiser, and he has not 
Mr. George’s nimbleness. He is a wonderful manager 
—we should hardly say mesmeriser—of men who are 
quite above the average. He has in generous measure 
what Mr. Lloyd George has not, intellectuality. He 
can strike the ethical note better than the others. We 
have often been impressed by him in peace time, 
especially by his flawless form in speech. But in the 
war things have, well, gone against him—let us put it 
and leave it at that. 


As to the shining of Mr. George’s lamp and the dim- 
ming of Mr. Asquith’s, let us not forget for a moment 
that really this is but the ‘‘ small deer’’ of the war. 
There is a delusion in many minds that this man is 
going to defeat Germany, whereas that man would 
have been defeated by Germany! But actually this 
Ministerial sensation will pass soon, pass utterly, and 
then we shall see that the war is not profoundly affected 
by this or that excitement. The war is the vastest 
drama since the world was made. Nothing before or 
since the birth of Christ can be compared with it in 
vastness or in profound significance. The re-shuffle 
of the Ministerial pack of cards will not, in the long 
run, be found to have perceptibly affected it. The 
whole incident—except to those who look through the 
wrong end of the telescope—is utterly dwarfed by the 
drama of Delville Wood or Poziéres: let us remember 
this when we tend to grow excited over Mr. George 


noon, when an armistice was arranged. 


and Mr. Asquith. After all, there are no casualties or | 


clearing stations at Whitehall. People are not blown 
into bloody atoms there, as they were at Poziéres; and 
there is not the sickly smell about Downing Street that 
there is about Delville. 


One significant fact about Mr. George’s appointment 
is this: informed German opinion deprecates the 
change as a severe check to its plan of forcing peace 
on Great Britain. The German plan has been to detach 
one or even two Allies, and then drive us into a 
craven peace. Inspired German papers believed this 


could be done : but the change has dashed their hopes. 


Western Wallachia, with whatever grain stores } 
been left, has been overrun by the German Amy 
Bukarest has fallen, and there is no hope of gay, 
the oil well district, part of which is already in eng 
hands. Moreover, we fear one Roumanian army q 
has been largely paralysed and scattered. This is; 
worst of the news from the East. We do not bely 
that the northern districts of the country will be rus 
for there the Russian offensive has really to be recky 
with. Nor has the bulk of the Roumanian Arm; 
any means been crushed or captured. It has } 
putting up a gallant fight against an enemy fing 
directed and inspired by victory. It will, we trust, 1 
up later, mindful of the Serbian example. 


It is, of course, bad news, and it has come y 
thunderbolt speed. But it is not a time to sit 
wring our hands in despair. Despondency is altoges 
the wrong note in us when the Roumanians thems¢ 
are full of spirit and fight. Besides, we have & 
great things in the West during the last few mont 
By the Somme offensive we have smashed the la 
perilous German attack on Verdun, and we h 


_ inflicted a series of humiliating defeats on the ene 


at Thiépval, Combles, and Beaumont Hamel. We hy 
hurt the enemy’s moral in the West, and presently 
shall be up again and raining in on him at the Wester 
front blows at least as hard to bear as those he k 
to retreat before at the three greatest 
fortresses. 


As to the Roumanians, there is a disposition now 
say that they fought at the start in the wrong way 
that they ought simply to have held their passes. 
the truth is that, in any case, the enemy rush wo 
have been too strong for them; so that the act 
Roumanian strategy at the beginning of the w 
scarcely precipitated the present disaster. The ri 
point is that they were not well advised in comingi 
when they did—though the motives for doing so we 
most honourable and the arguments also were no dou 
strong. 


On Friday morning in last week, after the refusal 
the Greek Government to surrender ten mountain b 
teries, Admiral du Fournet landed troops and bh 
jackets at the Pireus. They found themselves fact 
by Greek troops and machine-guns, and a fight beg 
in which many lives were lost. It lasted till the afte 
The Alli 
contingents were withdrawn to the Pirzus, escorted! 
Greek cavalry. During the next two days numer 
atrocities were committed in Athens, and bands 
Reservists wreaked their hate freely on the Venizelists 
The aged Mayor of Athens was fiendishly treated. 
house of the head of the British Intelligence Service w 
sacked in his absence and his property stolen. Sot 
of the British colony have been sent to the Pirzus, 
arrangements have been made to secure the safety 
the British Embassy. 


The Foreign Office issued on Wednesday night’ 
statement that the Royalist party had succeeded 
regaining control of the cable and press censorship, # 
that the correspondents of the Allied Press at Athea 
were, like the Venizelists, living under threats ¢ 
personal violence. Enough, however, has been ® 
vealed by now to show that the situation is intolerabld 
We can only hope that the blockade of Greece # 
nounced yesterday morning is really the beginning ‘ 
the end this time ! 


In the Italian Chamber on Tuesday last Sigt 
Boselli spoke quite plainly concerning Italian aims af 
methods, as to which there is perfect agreement W# 
the Allies. After a reference to the effects of an act 
propaganda which derived its origin from intelligi 
enemy manceuvres, he added that the future of ¢ 
Adriatic was no longer under discussion: 
victory will assure for us the command of 4 
Adriatic, which signifies for Italy the securing of ™ 
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legitimate and necessary means of defence, which, with- 
out overlooking the just demands of the neighbouring 
Slavonic developments, will also assure for us our 
incontestable rights on the opposite shore’’. Signor 
Boselli explained further that Italy had ‘‘adhered to the 
declaration of the Allies assigning Constantinople to 
Russia, with due guarantees for the freedom of the 
Straits, a declaration aiming at united recognition of 
the ancient aspirations of our brave Ally ’’. 


We are gilad to see these clear statements of the aims 
of our Allies by a very wise statesman. Foreign policy 
is a difficult subject, in which few people are well 
informed; but here is a clear issue as to which there 
can be no/ question, since there is unity of purpose 
between ourselves and our Allies. 


When, about a year and a half ago, an attack was 
made on Sir Stanley von Donop, Master-General of the 
Ordnance, we protested in a Note in the SaTuRDAY 
Review, and later we amplified the facts about this 
officer. Sir Stanley von Donop is a patriot, an expert 
—an expert who we believe (though we do not profess 
to be authorities in Ordnance) possesses something 
very muchiin the nature of genius—and a gentleman. 
Those wh¢ besmirch the man and his work—knowing 
anything of either—are mean backbiters, and the truth 
is not in them. General von Donop’s department was 
responsibl¢ for the British Army rifle and for those 
guns which have done so superbly on the Somme and 
everywhere in France. He was vilely abused in 1915. 
We know all about it, and we know about Lord 
Kitchener's views in the matter. The Government was 
to blame,/not Sir Stanley von Donop. One day these 
facts will have to be printed and published. Meanwhile, 
unwillingly, one must hold one’s peace—unwillingly, 
for it goes hard with one to keep silence when slander 


plays about the reputation of a gentleman and a fine | 


soldier. 


The details of the Patriotic Auxiliary Service Bill in 
Germany with explanations of its application are now 
available. Such service is expected for the period of the 
war from every male German from seventeen to sixty 
who has not been called to the army, and the control 
of it belongs to the war office set up in the Prussian 
Ministry of War. The Federal Councils will, however, 
decide the necessary regulations in order to suit the 
varying needs of different places. There will, in the 
first place, be a call for volunteers, but it is provided 
that people who come under the law can be called up 
at any time, and can be punished, if they do not com- 
ply, by imprisonment or fines, the maximum penalty in 
each case being one year or £500. Local committees 
will decide details much as our exemption tribunals are 
doing, but the military element in them will predom- 
inate. 


It will be noticed that no attempt is made to conscribe 
women, and no call is made on men above sixty. The 
two main aims, the conduct of the war and the provi- 
sion of food for the people, are obvious. The difficul- 
ties will arise in the definition of important business, 
and the question whether the persons already employed 
in such business ‘‘ exceed requirements ”’. 


We do not always accept as gospel truth the thrice- 
told tales of panic and gaunt despair in.Germany. One 
must take them with a pinch of salt for savour. But 
it is quite likely that Munich was scared half out of its 
wits by the recent visit of the French airman and 
the bombs he dropped: for there is a trait in the 
German character which reminds one quite of Dennis, 
the hangman in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge”’. Dennis, it will 
be remembered, thought it lovely to ‘‘ work off ’’ his 
victims; but when his own turn came to be worked 
off he was overcome with horror and panic. Now the 
Germans have regarded the bombing of London and 
other towns by Zeppelins as a lovely thing : we think it 
exceedingly probable that when it comes to being 
bombed themselves they would behave as Dennis the 


| 


hangman behaved when his turn came. The Germans 
on the front have daily cause for terror. Last Tuesday, 
for instance, our naval air squadron had many combats 
and were most successful, driving two hostile machines 
out of control and forcing seven others to land. 


There is not the faintest doubt that German prisoners 
in this country should at once be organised for the 
purpose of farm labour. They should be paid a small 
wage, and the work, far from being inhumane, would 
conduce to their good health and happiness. Those 
who have seen German prisoners working and German 
prisoners in idleness know that the former are the 
healthier and happier. Many country districts are 
starving for want of labour. It is amazing that 
German prisoners have not been put to work long before 
now. Why should this country alone dawdle through 
the war and risk being too late in everything? 


Restrictions on the general travelling public, long 
overdue, are now seen to be practical war politics, and 
drastic measures are expected which will restrict the 
Christmas holiday-maker and the week-ender. A 
dictator—a dreadful term, which, we see, is still 
virtually hissed by the go-as-you-pleasers—would have 
ended the holiday-maker a year or two years ago. He 
would also have ‘‘ had his say ’* about the five to one 
bar one brigade of money and time-wasters who still, 
we notice, have an enthusiastic Press. Horse-racing 
and backing the winner or loser certainly seems a droll 
occupation to-day. 


We see the cranks are up once more, trying, with 
singular disloyalty and impertinence, to claim the 
support of the King for their movement to stop, by Act 
of Parliament, the consumption of all alcohol, including 
the soldier’s and sailor’s tot of rum in the trenches and 
on the winter sea and his glass of beer. They are 
advertising on a huge scale, but we do not think they 
will succeed, because their movement is a bigoted and 
irrational one, and essentially intemperate. These 
people are the curse of the cause of true temperance, 
and they are now engaged, additionally, in trying to 
stir up a discord among ihe working classes par- 
ticularly, which, if they succeed, will be all to the 
service of Germany. We must, despite their din and 
inflated advertising, quietly put aside these undesirable 
persons and proceed to promote temperance and 
moderation in both food and drink. The liquor regula- 
tions, for example, ought to be applied indifferently to 
all parts of the country, instead of being restricted 
to particular districts. The Food Controller should be 
empowered to deal with drink as well as with food. A 
strong, patriotic man, not addicted overmuch to 
dialectic and counsel, should be given a free hand in 
regard to both; and he should rule without fear of 
‘‘masses or of ‘‘ classes ”’. 


The intemperate prohibitionists by Act of Parliament 
of beer, light claret, and every form of alcohol are 
urging a course which has not been taken by France, 
by Russia, by Italy, or by Germany and Austria, 
and which has not been taken by Australia, 
South Africa, or Canada. We suppose, in reply to 
this, they will tell us that France, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, South Africa, Germany, and Austria do 
not understand government, and do not know how to 
wage war. Could insular conceit and narrow-minded- 
ness further go? 


“The end of your quotations from Felltham’’, 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘ recalls the last sentences of 
Lord Bacon’s Essay ‘Of Death’. ‘ He that dies in an 
earning pursuit, is like one that is wounded in hot 
blood; who for the time, scarce feels the hurt; and 
therefore, a minde fixt, and bent upon somewhat that 
is good, doth avert the dolours of Death; but above all, 
beleeve it, the sweetest canticle is, Nunc Dimittis; 
when a man hath obtained worthy ends and expecta- 
tions. Death hath this also; that it openeth the gate, 
to good fame, and extinguisheth envie.’ ”’ 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 


THE WAR AND THE CHANGE OF 
GOVERNMENT. 


T is extremely hard, next to impossible for most 


people, to observe the war in its right perspec- 
tive. Take the managers of restaurants, take the 
people who make their daily livelihood by the beer or 
the butchering trades: how can the first of these and 
the third be expected not to regard the latest rules 
about eating, or the latest rumour about the Food 
Dictatorship and meatless days, in the light of the 
most important news of to-day? It is impossible to 
expect them to say, ‘‘ Never mind about restaurants— 
it is Roumania that supremely matters to us to-day ”’. 
Again, when the workers in the brewing trade are told 
that a sword of Damocles is hanging over their heads 
in the shape of a new order that all barley shall 
henceforth be used for food in a non-liquid form, how 
can they not be expected to find therein the most 
important item of news—of bad news—that day? The 
restaurant people, the butchers and the brewers, are 
not peculiar in this : it would be found, on examination, 
that most people—in all the nations—view the events 
of the war in somewhat varying perspective. If a man 
lives anywhere near 10, Downing Street to-day, then 
the most decisive battle of the war has just been fought 
in that particular sphere. How can the people who 
are in the firing line there, who have been bombing, 
sniping, even undermining one another, regard it 
otherwise? But, say one is in the front trench some- 
where about Grandcourt or in St. Pierre de Vaast 
Wood to-night, or is taking part in a raid and creeping 
over the blind horror, No Man’s Land, expecting to 
have one’s head shot off, decidedly the most important 
seat of war is there. : 
Trying to regard the sphere of war with detachment, 
we should say that the most important and threatening 
place and events to-day are Roumanian. The Somme 
is at the moment quiescent: that is to say, the Somme 
is, by comparison, quiescent. Of course, there are 
lives and limbs being lost there, and there is stray 
fighting on a far more tragic and deadly scale than 
anything which we dream, in our most sanguinary 
disputes, of perpetrating in Whitehall. 
But there is no battle of Beaumont Hamel or Thiép- 
val being fought on the Somme to-day. The strongest 
fortress the world has seen is not being stormed and 


other fronts, both in France and the East and South- 
East. There are comparative lulls there—only small 
affairs, in which a few score or hundreds of good men 
go down! Roumania, on the other hand, is in the 
throes of a very bloody and—we fear we must say of 
the poor people who are trying to hold their land—a 
desperate struggle. It is no use hypocritically closing 
our eyes to the fact that things in Roumania to-day 
are about as bad as anyone could reasonably have 
expected them to be. Bukarest is held by the enemy. 
The rich corn land of Wallachia is in his possession. 
The oil wells, too, will shortly be in his possession. We 
fear the whole of the south of Roumania is absolutely 


heavily by the event. Those military authorities who 
foresaw the danger, and were not anxious at all for 
Roumania to come in (among them our own soldiers)— 
we stated this fact in the Sarurpay Review “ Notes” 
last week—were perfectly right. It is a very serious 
thing that, as we pointed out, the Russian offensive of 
1917 must be gravely interfered with by _ this 
Roumanian campaign: and putting it thus is putting 
it mildly. We should be happy to think the offensive 
of 1917 may not have to be, instead, the offensive of 
1918. Hindenburg’s stroke has been one of great 
skill and power: above all, it has been one of great 
will. How foolish it was for papers to belittle him in 
advance! One man who knows his mind, and means 
to have it—that makes for success in war and in peace. 
The late Prime Minister said this week that he objected 
to the term “‘ Dictator ’’ or ‘‘ Dictatorship ’’, and cheers 
greeted his declaration. Dictatorship is most objection- 
able, especially when it is wielded by a man like 
Hindenburg, and is crushing down a gallant people 
like the Roumanians and terribly embarrassing our- 
selves here. Yet its efficiency cannot be gainsaid just 
now. 
That the country is discontented at the want of 
dictatorship and driving power is, it can hardly be 
doubted, shown by the recent Ministerial crisis. Every- 
where the feeling is that we need a far smaller, far 
compacter body to carry on the war than a body of 
twenty-three. Even conceive a Cabinet of twenty- 
three sheer geniuses, twenty-three Chathams or 
Napoleons—might not the result be the success of 
Germany, and the continued defiance of the Entente by 
an impudent little currant nation like Greece? And 
hitherto the War Council—itself much too large—has 
waited in various matters, including the supremely 
pressing one of Man-Power, on the pleasure of twenty- 
three who have never claimed to be Chathams or 
Napoleons. The tendency of to-day is, beyond dispute, 
towards concentrating more power in fewer hands. 
From Cabinet to War Council was a step in this direc- 
tion: from War Council to smaller Cabinet will be 
a further step. We may get down to three before the 
end—perhaps to one. It is too clear that our system 
has broken down. The fault is probably rather with 
the system than with the men. We much doubt 
whether Mr. Lloyd George, though we shall heartily 
support his new Government, is the Chatham and 
Napoleon rolled into one that voluble, but not very 
thoughtful, people represent him to be; and equally we 
doubt whether Mr. Asquith is the indecisive, incapable, 
drifting wobbler which the same voluble, but not very 
thoughtful, people represent him to be. Put Mr. Lloyd 
George exactly where Mr. Asquith was, preserve the 
War Council and the big Cabinet in their recent forms, 
continue the tradition of democracy with which we 
started the war and waged it for about two years— 
namely, the tradition that people must not do any- 
thing they do not want'to do—and Mr. George would 
then no more be able to retrieve Roumania than is Mr. 
Asquith able. To succeed at home Mr. Lloyd George 
must kick to pieces, of course, the pre-1914 traces. He 


doomed and lost. It will be treated as Belgium and | 
Serbia have been treated. As a result, Germany will | 
be able to’replenish her granaries next year, and she | 
will be able to draw more forced labour when the | 
Belgians have been completely enslaved. The northern | 
parts of Roumania will, we believe, be saved, which is 

something to be thankful for. The entry of Roumania 
into the war has been most unfortunate. Germany, 
though she did not court it at the time, has scored | 


must get—and we are sure he will get—loyal support 
from the whole Unionist Party. He must get hearty 
support, moreover, from his own Liberal colleagues of 
last week. If in chagrin they stand aside, or take any 
line like that of Sir John Simon, they will only succeed 
in bringing about a General Election (in which the most 
virile and valuable section of the nation will actually 
not be able to take part—a ridiculous contingency !). 
Those who try to baulk the new patriotic Government 
because their own feelings or party predilections have 
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been hurt will be in grave danger of getting themselves 
classed roughly by the public with pro-Germans, no- 
conscriptionists, and pacifists. They had better beware. 
But we do not believe that men of the high character of 
Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey are at all likely to act 
thus: their record in the South African war was clean 
and straight. 

The Labour Party will, of course, go its own way; 
but surely it will not try to queer the pitch of the man 
who in its cause was the most sympathetic member 
of the Government before the war, and who has appealed 
to it with effect since, notably in the case of the 
South Wales strike last year? 

The war has to be won, the liberty of the Empire has 
to be saved, by, primarily, the Armies and Navies. It 
has to be done by fighting and by generalship. We 
have to look for this to our Haigs, Joffres, Fochs, 
Brusiloffs, and their glorious troops. Theirs is the 
heroic, the supreme task in this war—an elementary 
truth which escapes notice now and then, but which 
we believe Mr. Lloyd George will not for a moment 
forget. Yet it is of high importance, too, that the civil 
executive at the base—which is now in Mr. George’s 
keeping—should be quick, bold, and dictatorial, in 
order to supply the Armies with the men and the 
material of war. This can only be done by con- 
centrating power in the hands of a few capable fresh 
men and by suffering them to rule. 

This done, we shall have to wait and work in 
patience. We must settle down to good spade work. 
We must never forget that Germany has had years of 
start in her favour. She has had the system for war, 
she has had the piled-up preparations, almost of 
generations. It is fatuous to suppose that these can 
soon be disposed of. But Germany is very far from 
being invincible. She is at the moment top dog owing 
to the mistake of Roumania coming into the war, which 
would not have been done if the best military opinion 
had prevailed. But the tremendous hammering 
Germany received of late on the Somme, thanks to the 
superb skill of the Commander-in-Chief -and the 
glorious courage of his troops, shook her greatly. We 
believe that had Great Britain sat down to war this 
time two years ago, instead of chattering false trash 
about ‘‘ voluntaryism’’ and ‘‘democracy’’, the 
German lines would, before now, have been pierced and 
their Army in the West be in retreat. But those who 
then held the fate of the country in their hands 
faltered and fumbled. They dared not call up the men 
in time, as we urged them again and again to do, and 
they started back in affright from the bare idea of 
organising labour. The country is paying for those 
terrible, disastrous blunders, and the country has to 
make up its mind to continue to pay for them. 

Now we must ‘‘close our ranks ’’, as Lord Derby 
says, and support the Government in all vigorous and 
thorough organising steps it may take. Courage and 
Forward! remains the watchword of the day. 


THE NEED TO ORGANISE. 


E may be allowed to express a mild surprise on 
reading Mr. Henderson's speech last week on 
national organisation. Mr. Henderson is now, it 
seems, in favour of compulsion, or Conscription with a 
big C, all round. He would conscribe not only the 
males of the British Isles. He would conscribe the 
females into the bargain. This, possibly, is what Mr. 
Stanton, M.P., meant when he declared that, if neces- 
sary, he would support Double Conscription. We are 
mildly surprised to find Mr. Henderson among the 
Double Conscriptionists in December 1916 because it 


is the same Mr. Henderson, M.P. and Labour leader, 
who somewhere about December 1914—perhaps a few 
weeks earlier—applied the term ‘‘ unpatriotic ’’ to those 
few who dared to raise their voices in favour of a 
simple and honourable measure of obligatory military 
service for young men of fit physique, instead of an 
unfair and ineffective campaign by means of white 
feathers, platform ‘insults, and vulgar posters. We 
recall the incident rather clearly because we were 
among the very few ‘‘ unpatriotic ’’ people of two years 
ago who were reproved and called to order by Mr. 


with suppression. Further, it was said that we were 
engaging in a base plot on behalf of Capitalism and 
Toryism; that the idea was to smash labour and also 
get a huge ‘‘ militarist ’’ army of soldiers together for 
the benefit of the ‘‘ classes ’’, and to pay each soldier 
a penny a day. The designs and wickedness of 
Germany were almost mild compared with the designs 
and wickedness of the SaturDay Review. 

And now comes Mr. Henderson along and we gather 
that we did not go half far enough. We only pro- 
posed to ‘‘ conscript ’’ one sex—we ought to have pro- 
posed to conscript both sexes. Really, should this war 
go on for three years more, we may expect some of our 


No-Conscriptionists of 1914-1915 conscribing the cats. 
| Nobody will be safe, the centenarians no more than 
the conscientious objectors. 

We shall not apply to Mr. Henderson the term 
‘* unpatriotic ’’, but he will not take offence, perhaps, 
if we say that, in calling for the women of England to 
be conscribed by the Trades Unions, working with 
State officials, he is taking an objectionable course. 
Not being more German than the Germans, we do not 
| desire to see women of all ages, classes, and conditions 
of health subjected to compulsory service. It is un- 
necessary, it would be a very cruel and unmanly insult 
put upon women, and it would be a reductio ad 
_ absurdum of the whole principle—a distinctly noble one 
| —of State obligation. The Germans are adopting a 
| drastic measure of compulsory service for civilians all 
round; but we observe that they have had the common 
sense to leave out the women. 

The women of our country have come, on the whole, 
very well out of this war. We should object to their 
being insulted by compulsion. It no more follows that 
because compulsory service is absolutely necessary and 
right in regard to one sex it is so in regard to the 
other. It no more follows than it does that because a 
woman wears flowers in her hat a man should therefore 
wear flowers in his hat. 

But, though Mr. Henderson has overstepped the 
boundaries in proposing to force the women, he is 
quite right in thinking that we shall have to apply com- 
pulsion to a much larger body of men than it is applied 
to at present. We did not press for this larger com- 
pulsion two years ago—in our “‘ unpatriotic ’’’ days— 
because the great thing was first of all to get the 
principle of obligation agreed to in regard to 
young men of serviceable age and bodies; but we were 
under not the smallest delusion in those days as to the 
tremendous nature of the struggle before us and as to 
the length of it. Lord Kitchener’s ‘‘ three year ’’ war 
seemed to us quite a moderate proposition—as it seems 
to-day. 

‘One thing at a time ’’ was the rule of rules in those 
days, when nearly all the papers and politicians, and 
most of the people, held it would be “‘ all over by 
Christmas ”’ (Christmas 1915 at the outside), and that 
therefore none of us must be forced to do what we did 
not want to do. It was no use putting obligatory 
service at a maximum in those days: therefore we 
steadily put it at a minimum—amilitary service for the 
young men fit to bear arms. Even to-day that moderate 
and manly principle—accepted with ardour by peace- 
loving Switzerland herself—is, not in full working 
order. It very soon would be if we were suffered to 
take over the work of the Man-Power Committee. 
However, some progress is being made there, and let 
us be thankful in these times for moderate mercies 
even. 


Mr. Henderson will find that it is not necessary, and 


Henderson and other statesmen, and even threatened * 
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is not good or manly policy, to force the women of this 
country. Their husbands and brothers and fathers will 
not tolerate it; and we suggest that it will only find 
favour among those who regard a woman in the light 
they regard a walnut tree—‘‘ the more you beat them, 
the better they be’’. 

But there are various other directions in which No- 
Conscriptionists who have wisely and completely 
changed their views can work to advantage. Organised 
labour is growing ripe, as Mr. Henderson perceives, for 
State attention. We wish him God-speed in this new 
crusade of his there. And there are others—plenty of 
them. It is time all the young police went elsewhere : 
their places can be filled by the older and retired men 
and by the Special Constabulary, who must submit to 
State organisation—the sooner the better. It is not 
pleasant, but a war is on; and the enemy just across 
the water is one of immense strength, science, 
resolution. 

Germany will be at her zenith, it is likely, by next 
spring. There is not a day to lose if this country is 
to organise scientifically and completely against her 
vast power and prestige. 


FOOD DICTATORSHIP. 


R. ASQUITH, with whom a nice discrimination 

in words is an effective Parliamentary weapon, 

does not like the word dictator. And let us at once 

admit that it is what Halifax would have called an 

‘‘ uncivil’’ word, suggesting to our easy-going insular 
mind jack-booted arrogance. 

For all that, dictatorship in fact, if not in form, is 
necessary to meet the situation created by the food 
shortage; and, though there is yet no controller, we 
have already pretty drastic instalments of control. The 
Government has at last seen what everybody else saw 
long ago, that lectures and posters are futile. A few 
people, a very few, will give up their comforts and 
luxuries on public grounds; but these are precisely the 
people—men of imagination and intellect—least prone 
to indulgence at any time. The ordinary man will give 
up his life rather than his bottle of wine; the woman 
who reads of her husband’s death with breaking heart 
and tearless eyes, will be furious if ordered to mourn 
him in unmodish weeds. These are the ironical incon- 
sistencies of human nature, and they must be accepted. 
The experience of every warring country in every age 
has shown that, while courage is the commonest of 
human virtues, self-restraint is the most rare. 

If such is the case with the educated, can it be re- 
garded as a marvel that the poor, with more money than 
they have ever commanded, should eat and drink with- 
out regard for freights and the American exchange? 
If a Cabinet Minister had ever studied his own wife, 
his butler, or himself—if he had applied a little homely 
common-sense to the envisagement of economic prob- 
lems—the Government would have been saved many 
blunders and the country an immense burden of un- 
necessary indebtedness. 

It is a pity that even now food control is being appliéd 
piece-meal ; there is no broad, comprehensive, well-con- 
sidered plan, and the measures announced this week, 
excellent as is their intention, show a certain lack of 
grip. How, for example, is the ‘‘ meatless day ”’ to be 
enforced im private houses? It is easy enough to 
prevent the butchers opening one day a week; easy 
enough to decree maigre at the restaurants and hotels; 
but who is to see that no chop, or steak, or fowl, or 
pheasant graces a family table? Unless every woman 
is to be an informer on her neighbours, the thing is 
impossible. The only practical way, perhaps, of re- 
ducing meat consumption in private families is to make 
each person an allowance, after the German fashion. 
That is not a prospect to be viewed with pleasure, but 
we may come to it. We must remember, too, that the 
German system is far from a success, and has led to 
endless muddles. 

The restaurant regulations seem reasonable so far as 
they go. The trade can bear without hardship the limi- 
tation of prices to officers and the cutting down of ex- 


travagant bills of fare. These places, far from suffer. 
ing a contraction of patronage through the war, are 
more crowded than ever; the difficulty of getting ser. 
vants has changed our social habits and driven people 
to take their meals abroad. Prices can bear a large 
reduction; sixpence for a potato and nine shillings for 
a pheasant—these are recent figures—seem more than 
adequate. If a saving must be made to maintain divi- 
dends, it can be effected by cutting out the music; 
to some people a source of anguish, it is for the rest a 
luxury meet for sacrifice in war-time. 

The discrimination against course meals, on the other 
hand, seems to have affinity to the Puritan’s objection 
to bear-baiting, ‘‘ not because it gave pain to the bears, 
but because it gave pleasure to the spectators’’. To 
the stern democrat a multitude of courses may imply 
Vitellian gluttony; but in cold fact such meals are 
chiefly a debauch of china. The plain man, sitting 
down to the steak he would call modest, eats a good 
deal more meat than the diner who picks trifles from 
an hour-long procession of plates. We are reminded 
of the story of the greedy jockey in the Soho restaurant, 
who turned to his entertainer after one meal with: ‘‘] 
say, have another with me’’. On the whole, we should 
say that there is less waste connected with a reasonable 
elaboration of menu than with the co-called simple meal; 
the French household’s three plats and soup are cer- 
tainly more economical than the carnivorous monotony 
of the average British lower middle-class table. 

We are glad to see that there are to be some relaxa- 
tions concerning the sale of drink at Christmas. A 
little concession to human weakness on the right occa- 
sion goes a long way to reconciling people to restric- 
tions at other times; and none but fanatics will grudge 
the soldier home for Christmas more opportunity for 
enjoying his glass of beer. He has earned it. The 
Controller, when the contentions of the political mid- 
wives allow him to be born, will do well, however, to 
turn his attention to liquor. It is a question for calcu- 
lation without prejudice. If the brewery threatens to 
starve the bakery, it is the brewery that must go short; 
but it should be made plain that any measure of restric- 
tion is one of necessity, and not of unfair discrimina- 
tion. 

Finally, whatever regulations are made, they must, 
if they are to serve any useful purpose, be strictly ap- 
plied everywhere and to all classes. The Non-Treating 
Order is an example of a general edict by no means 
universally enforced. The public will, we believe, 
cheerfully accept restrictions on their liberty when con- 
vinced of their necessity, especially as the already far 
from luxurious meals of our soldiers are to be further 
simplified. But a strong law only partially enforced is 
far less effective than a weaker law made good; and the 
meatless day, if it permits infraction by the well-to- 
do, while it penalises the small day-to-day shopper, 
will set up a feeling of irritation scarcely compensated 
by the saving. 

Otherwise, the moral effect of a war maigre will be, 
perhaps, its most important side. It will make all 
classes realise that some sacrifice is demanded by the 
war; and a walk down any of the great shopping streets 
of London reveals that such realisation is still far from 
general. We have never been able to understand why 
the Government has refrained from the simple measures 
required to check an extravagance in dress which goes 
beyond even the wild absurdity of peace-time. If 
economy is to be enforced all round, the shopping areas 
of the West End of London would seem to offer a most 
promising field for a Dress Controller. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


AppreciATION (No. 123) BY VIEILLE MoustTAcHE. 
Tue Putt THROuGH. 
HE machinery for war has reached such a delicate 
stage in its manufacture that the weapon, be it 
great or small, may be rapidly put out of gear unless 
careful personal attention be paid daily to that part of 
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ves. Nothing in war so rapidly deteriorates as does 
» army which suffers from neglect, from want of 
cognition of its good services, from want of support 


om want of numbers to sustain the struggle, from 
ant of the spirit of victory in the soul of the nation. 
Surely, as another Christmastide draws near, nothing 
i] bring greater cheer to our gallant kinsfolk across 
he water than a message from “ Blighty ”’ telling them 
at every nerve, political, financial, and domestic is 
ying strained whole-heartedly for the one and only 
im of backing them in their fight against a cruel and 
scrupulous foe. Some five million British soldiery 


} ar Bow know the value of the ‘‘ Pull through ”’, that small 
tting Bddition to the burden of a rifle which keeps effec- 
good Biive its mechanism day after day, even though the con- 


inuous strife may have brought the barrel to a red-hot 
heat. 
rant, Discipline, when once it is established, will ensure 
> “I Bhat the individual automatically performs the task 
ould of keeping his weapon in a «-rviceable condition; but 


rable Bin armies where discipline is a novelty it is better to 
real; Bieave as little as possible to chance, and impose the 


duty of supervision upon those few who understand 
its value. 

After nearly two years of the experience of war 
we have apparently begun to recognise that the 
machinery we have devised for victory is not 
developing full power, and that a multitude of 
amateurs, each with his own idea of a “‘ pull through ’”’, 
tends to wreck the mechanism. They know little of 
the value of continuity of purpose, for they fail to grasp 
the initial purpose of war itself, and are still victims 
of the birdlime of politics, from which they know not 
how to extricate themselves. War Ministers in Great 
Britain have never learnt the full meaning of the term 
“war’’, and have been blind to its requirements. 


ort; — Their duty, they consider, has been limited to finding 
tric- [numbers, either of men or guns, whether in reality or 
ina- [fon paper, sufficient to satisfy an ignorant or indifferent 


Parliament that these are equal to meet the probabilities 


ust, [fof a future war, combined with the needful require- 
ap- —ments to guard our possessions and trade routes. 
ting {There has been no increase of man-power to protect 
ans [the growing burden of responsibility which the acquisi- 


tion of territory has thrown upon our shoulders. The 


‘on [Army has for years been more a political shuttlecock 
far [of parties than an instrument of war. We began the 
ther [twentieth century with a burden of 250 millions on the 
dis finances of the nation, the price of a lesson in the art 


of war. In our folly we declined to carry out the 
teaching this struggle afforded, and left it to the 
German to profit by the lesson. He was quick to 
recognise that where the patient ox could allow large 
calibre guns to share in a struggle in the field the 
more powerful motor engine could make child’s play 
with veritable monster weapons. The two and a half 
years’ war in South Africa showed up the manhood of 
England in an unfavourable light. Men held aloof 
from partaking in the contest until tempted to join by 
high salaries. It was distressing to see men coming 
into the ranks not from motives of patriotism, but 
purely from the want of money. For nigh on two years 
this travesty of war was played by amateur actors on 
the war stage. Was it a marvel that the contest did 
not continue for a longer period? The struggle ended, 
as we know, with a peace which reads like a parody. 
Never was a War Minister in a stronger position to 
create a British Army free from the interference of the 
politician than when the Peace signed at Vereeniging 
put an end to the shortcomings that had been daily ex- 
posed for two and a half years during the struggle of 
the absent-minded war in South Africa. 

Mr. Brodrick took up the reins. He was forced to 
recognise what a shortage existed in our War Staff if 
we were to succeed. He wisely created an Army 
Corps system; but the very name of Army Corps 
carried terror to the heart of the electorate. 
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om the people for whom it is risking life and limb, | 


.e mechanism which furnishes the full driving power. | Was it possible, they asked, that Great Britain would 
ns and rifles gradually lessen in power and efficiency | ever require an array of four corps? The cry for 

s proportion as care or neglect is bestowed upon them, | economy prevailed over the call of reason. His scheme 
id as it is with the weapon, so it is with armies them- | died in a short three years, almost before reaching 
maturity, and we were destined within ten years to 


enter again upon war with a totally inadequate corps 
of Staff officers. 

Mr. Arnold Forster, his successor at the War Office, 
wrecked all the value of Army training by introducing 
a short service system of three years with the Colours 
and nine in the Reserve. He hoped to make the Army 
so attractive that a sufficient number of men would 
be induced to extend their service voluntarily with 
the Colours, in order to maintain the neces- 
sary flow of men needed to keep up the estab- 
lishment of the cadres. The state of trade favoured 
the influx of recruits at the time of the ‘inception 
of his plan; but three years later the tide had turned, 
and men were unwilling to part with their freedom, and 
were keen to disburden themselves of the trammels of 
discipline which service in the ranks entailed. A flabby 
system of fourteen days’ service in the ranks, with the 
requirement of shooting a few rounds yearly, was the 
normal quota demanded of these reserve soldiers in order 
to maintain efficiency. The whole thing became a farce 
when Labour pleaded that to withdraw so many 
thousands from their work would upset trade. The 
War Minister succumbed to the politician, and the 
result ended in the upkeep of a vast paper force. The 
brief life of this system of short service introduced by 
Mr. Arnold Forster threatened disaster, and even 
played a sad part in the early stages of the present 
war. The peace cadres were maintained with the 
greatest difficulty abroad, and the efficiency of the 
home Army suffered to an appalling degree, when the 
day of mobilisation found its ranks largely filled with 


stances of the battle of Mons, which found our small 
Army committed in its first movements to share in a 
hasty retirement, revealed the folly of relying upon 
men who have passed the best years of their life in an 
untrained Army reserve. The many thousands of them 
who succumbed to the trials of the retreat to the Marne, 
were the innocent victims of the playground of the 
politician. A powerful brain was brought into play in 
the successor of Mr. Arnold Forster. Mr. Haldane 
was fortunate in finding at his elbow in the War Office 
thoughtful minds with much experience in war direc- 
tion, and with a keen body of senior leaders in the 
fighting line. His predecessor left him a legacy of 
many men in an unduly inflated reserve, but in value 
only of the paper type. Money was scarce, as usual, 
for the policy of a first line of defence being that of the 
seas, the electorate hesitated to look beyond the 
Channel for the cost for any further system. 

All our Army systems have been such as must be 
devised to work within a certain limit of cost. The 
War Minister rides his hobby within the sum allotted, 
and the nation affects to be contented. 

Mr. Haldane’s hobby was the defence, pure and 
simple, of our shores. He had Mr. Arnold Forster’s 
legacy of some 130,000 paper men to play with. That 
number of men would gradually evaporate. They 
could be drawn into the Regular Army if required on 
emergency, but they were of no avail in the system 
that he meditated for the protection of our shores. To 
find ways and means of initiating his scheme Mr. 
Haldane was betrayed into the false step of reducing 
the Regular Army by some 30,000 men, with a pro- 
portion of newly-designed guns. He created the 
skeleton of a citizen Army of fourteen divisions for 
service at home—an excellent device if the skeleton had 
had behind it the ready-trained means whereby it could 
be clothed with flesh and sinews, and if the designer 
had further realised that the frontier of our country 
borders that of another across the seas—for the sea 
itself is no frontier in modern warfare. The war 
training of this protective force was to begin after the 
declaration of war, and the troops themselves were 
not expected to join issue with the enemy until six 


months had expired. Meanwhile a prospective foe had 
so increased the numbers of his Peace Establishments 


mature, but unconditioned, men. The unusual circum-. 
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as to make them indistinguishable from his War | neither a superman nor entirely a brute beast, by 
Establishments. All this Lord Haldane knew, and | 
much more. The war broke upon us like an avalanche, | 
and had it not been for the devotion of the War Staff 
would rapidly have found us involved in a chaos which 


might have had serious consequences. 


tions which are against success. His boldness in 
tackling difficulties was a revelation to the professed 
Parliamentarian. 
his foot, as it were, and put them into motion with a 
rapidity that was inconceivable. Lord Kitchener, like 


many others, however, had not foreseen the true | 


gigantic nature of the task that we have undertaken. 
His was a double work : Firstly, to teach the politician 
that in war the tricks of diplomacy may be a source of 
danger; secondly, that to win this war the whole soul 
of the nation must be put into it and every man called 
up to play his part. We await the advent of another 
‘* pull through ’’ to clear away the accumulation of 
obstructions which have consequently arisen, and we 
welcome the prospect which a reform of our system of 
conducting war has now opened out to us. Germany 
has indicated the road to success in her projected Bill 
for the mobilisation of her people. To defeat her we 
must go one better. Let us hope that before these 
words are in print we shall have found the man who 
can work the ‘‘ pull through ’’ that we need for victory. 


MIDDLE ‘ARTICLE. 


TAMBOUR DUCLOS.* 
By AN OFFICER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


HO, or what, Duclos was we never discovered. 

None of us had a French dictionary, and to 

this day we do not know what a ‘“‘clos’”’ is. But if 
Duclos was a man, possibly the inventor of the 
Tambour, he can rest assured that his invention cost 
His Majesty’s Government a vast deal of money and 
not a few lives, while to those who lived therein it 
caused perpetual and unhealthy excitement. ‘‘ Tam- 
bour ’’, of course, means a drum, and, in this case, was 
the name of a trench built in the early days of the war, 
and once the scene of as fierce mining activity as could 
be found anywhere on the Western front. Originally 
the lines had been a comfortable distance apart—say 
two or three hundred yards—until Providence, or the 
other thing, inspired M. Duclos with the idea of 
bringing them closer together. To this end, where 
before had been a re-entrant in our line, sweating 
infantry dug a more or less semicircular trench, 
forming an arc which presented its convex side to the 
Germans, and was, for the most part, about a hundred 
yards from their line. Of its actual digging we knew 
nothing. When we took it over we passed the in- 
variable comment of all new troops on all newly 
occupied positions, that it was the worst trench yet 
seen, both in its position, its construction, and its then 
state of repair. These, however, were no more than 
the ordinary amenities of trench life. The really 
important point was that its proximity to the German 
line necessitated mining operations for its protection. 


A similar idea had occurred to the gentlemen across the | 


way, and, as they are pretty brisk at putting new ideas 
into execution, the English miners who eventually took 
over the Tambour from the French were faced with as 
pretty a mining problem as they could have desired. 


We knew it first in late summer, before we had really | 


learnt anything about rain, mud, or the lifting power of 
high explosive, for this was all long ago, and the lines 
have moved since then, and the subject of this sketch 
is now but a name and a memory that will never fade 
from the minds of those who knew it. Our head- 
quarters were in a village a mile or two behind the 
line, where we could be shelled, but usually were not; 
for it is not sufficiently recognised that the Boche is 


* Previous articles in this series appeared in the SATURDAY RE- 
view of 22 July, 9 September, 4 November, and 25 November. 


We found | hill, and so to yet another valley where the communig 
temporary relief from our troubles in the discovery of | tion trenches began. Thanks to the folds of 4 
a “ pull through ’’. Lord Kitchener, with his masterful 
mind, swept away at once many of the military obstruc- 


He created Armies with a stamp of 


very human person, who dislikes artillery retaliation 
much as anyone. From the village we proceeded} 
a most charming valley through another village, wh. 
machine-gun bullets used to whistle by night over 


ground, we could usually make reliefs by day unseg 

To go up at night was an eerie business, and re 
| more dangerous than by day. For the methodic 
_ Boche fired regularly at our front line with rifles a 
traversed it with machine-guns, and though he wa 
firing, like the man in the Bible, ‘‘ at a venture ’’, hig 
bullets still came over the hill in some force, and som 
of them found billets. So movement by day becan 
more popular than movement by night, and the minen 
finally improved on this by dispensing with movemey 
| entirely, fixing an advanced camp at the very botton 

of the communication trench. 
| From this point, where we climbed up steps ang 
_ plunged into a deep cutting, the trench atmospher, 
| which is a thing to be felt rather than described, 
enfolded us. There were regular landmarks on th 
| way up: side trenches, reserve machine-gun posts, th 
| latest shell hole, an especially sticky patch, and on 
| place where, owing to the slope of the hill, we could se 
_ right away into the German lines, a mile away. Finally 
_ we reached the trench which formed the chord of the 
| semicircle and proceeded to the officers’ dug-out, which 

was at a healthy distance from the mining area. This 
' had been constructed by ourselves. The one left by 

our French predecessors, though beautifully made, was 

distinctly.unsafe, and we soon realised that about fifteen 
| feet more unbroken chalk overhead would make us fee 
| and be much more secure. Our dug-out was a massive 
and imposing structure inside. Outside the entrance 

was, frankly, a hole. Over the lintel hung the name of 
| our house, Chateau des Camouflets (a camouflet is 
_a young mine), while a further label proclaimed, ‘‘ No 
' hawkers, no circulars’’. Once we had fallen into the 
_hole we were confronted, apparently, with black dark 
_ ness and the bottomless pit; but this presently resolved 
_ itself into a flight of slippery steps flanked by massive 
pillars of green timber and roofed by iron girders, 
which first bumped your head and then trickled water 
down your neck. At the bottom of the steps was 2 
very fine room, with a board floor, a table, and an oil- 
stove that could be smelt in the trenches a hundred 
yards away. The wall on one side was fitted with 
bunks, in which somebody always seemed to be 
sleeping ; elsewhere were shelves, loaded with anything 
from lumps of bread to electric detonators, some 
pictures of the lighter kind, files, lists, maps, and all 
sorts of mining paraphernalia. And everywhere, as 
was said, that penetrating smell of oil. The least 
_ desirable part of this eligible residence was the roof, 
_ which was a unique specimen of trench architecture, 
| and had an appalling facility for collecting and dis- 

tributing rainwater downwards. In this dug-out, for 
two days at a time, we lived, ate, slept, sang, were 
depressed and elated by turns, and hatched our 
‘nefarious little plans’’ for the discomfiture of the 
enemy. And in here we undoubtedly spent some of the 
_ best days and nights of our lives, though we did not 
think so at the time, and memories a year old are apt 
to gloss over the discomforts and to cling to the 
romance and comradeship of it all. From here finally 
_ we used to emerge for spells of duty in the mines. 

To return to the Tambour. When we first knew it 
it had an excellent chalk floor and very tolerable sand- 
bag sides. But you cannot excavate mine galleries 
without bringing earth to the surface, and you cannot, 
as far as experience goes, persuade fatigue parties to 
_dump this earth or chalk in the place where it ought 
_ to be dumped. There followed a steady increase in the 
_ piles of sandbags. Fire-steps began to disappear, and 
| on the parados appeared several erections of a design 
_ based on that of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Occasion- 
ally a trench mortar bomb would give a_ small 
demonstration of what would happen on a large scale 
in the event of either heavy rain or heavy bombard- 
ment. We had no sooner realised the problem, and 
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were just beginning to cope with it, when the heavens 

d. Five days of frost preceded, hardening the 
goor of the trench and cracking the chalk sides of the 
trenches to shivers. And then rain, ceaseless and with- 
qut pity, so that rivers ran in the dry places. As a 


“Eoatter of fact, they usually refused to run, and seemed 


to prefer forming lakes of varying and unknown depth. 

The disaster which seemed imminent was averted by 
the erection of what was known as the Burlington 
Arcade. We were threatened by a steady sliding in of 
poth sides of the trench, and the threats were being 
fulfilled day by day. To avert this, frames were planted 
in the trench at fixed intervals, and firmly strutted 
apart, the intervals being covered with sheets of cor- 
rugated iron. Thus we had a kind of tube, open to 
the heavens at the top, except where odd sheets of iron 
were placed to keep off the rain, solid at the sides, and 
with a floor that was truly remarkable. For the rain 
still fell, and the spaces between the frames grew 
muddier and wetter, whereas the frames not only did 
not move, but prevented the liquid mud between them 
from moving either. The result was a pleasing string 
of small ponds, or tanks, separated by wooden steps. 
Progress in daylight could usually be made fairly safely 
by stepping from frame to frame, but at night the 
wooden steps seemed to vanish, and our progress round 
the trench was marked by a series of heavy splashes, 
not unaccompanied by oath. Altogether, to those of 
us who knew the real Burlington Arcade, with its 
expensive shops and its sleek and polished frequenters, 
the name carried a grim humour. 

In a later article something will be said about the 
mines. Above ground the Tambour Duclos was more 
terrifying, but less dangerous, by night than it was by 
day. There was the constant crack of bullets, the 
sudden flare of a Verey light, and the general 
uncertainty that pervades a trench by night. It is dis- 
concerting to put your hand on what looks like a sand- 
bag and proves to be a sleeping man’s face. It is even 
more so to find a sudden bayonet at one’s throat and 
an unseen voice whispering fiercely, ‘‘ Alt. ’Oo are 
yer?’’ By day there were none of these terrors, but 
in their place a faint ‘‘ pop’’ from the German lines, 
and then a hissing, whistling sound. If you were 
lucky you saw the grenades, or trench mortar bomb, or 
whatever it was, flying slowly through the air; then a 
bolt for cover followed, for bombs aways seem to be 
dropping directly on one’s own head. In any case, 
there would be a terrific crash, which mostly disturbed 
what was known as the Tennis Lawn, a piece of grass 
behind the trench where the intrepid used to crawl 
about by night and hunt for souvenirs. More rarely 
there were casualties in men or material. 

And over all brooded the suspicion of the infantry. 
They disliked us, though we were very good friends, 
simply for being there at all, and also because they had 
to do endless fatigue work for us. Whenever a new 
battalion came in, sooner or later a company com- 
mander would enter the Chateau des Camouflets with, 
“I hear the whole of the front trench may be blown 
up at any moment. What shall I do about it?’’ To 
which we would offer in return soothing words and a 
double tot of rum and a rapid and highly technical 
explanation of the situation with the aid of a map, 
which left the victim tremendously encouraged on quite 
insufficient grounds. 

This is by now, mercifully, ancient history. The 
Tambour Duclos is now hardly recognisable, except by 
the craters in front of it. But there will always be 
many to remember it in the piping times of peace, and 
to shudder in their comfortable dreams as they think of 
Its pools of mud, its bleakness and desolation. But on 
fine mornings, when they see the sun, they will 
remember only the pleasant hours of hard and suc- 
cessful work, the heavy task undertaken and accom- 
plished, the enemy pushed back, and will smile with 
content that their labours have not been in vain. 

R. H. 


FERNANDE, THE FRENCH GIRL: A DREAM 
OF THE TRENCHES. 


ee has no guile or blandishments, 
Her hands hang loosely down 
Like ormolu embellishments 
Upon her simple gown. 


Her quiv’ring lashes soar like birds 
Above two lakes of blue; 

Her lips withhold a thousand words 
Of love too wild for you. 


Her hair, a ripe entanglement 
About her neck and brow, 

Would mute acknowledgment 
That she is ready now. 


Aye ready, and equipped for all ! 
—But all, alas, are dead! 

There’s blood upon the Chateau wall, 
The very fields are red. 


If Death required disparagement, 
If War e’er craved a curse, 
She’ld need but scant encouragement 
To give them both—and worse ! 


Across the fruitful fields her gaze 
Still eagerly extends ; 

But still the shells burst through the haze, 
And still it never ends. 


She knows each shell spells banishment 
To some fine lad from life, 

And tragic disillusionment 
To her who’ld be his wife. 


So off she goes—her patience gone 
Full many months before— 

And walks until the cannon’s drone 
Becomes the cannon’s roar. 


And walks till the disfigurement 
Of War is all around, 

And deathly pale transfigurement 
Lies thickly on the ground. 


And walks until she’s reached the lines 
Where almost trench to trench — 

The Germans with their gas and mines 
Watch opposite the French. 


A shout goes up on ev’ry hand: 
‘* Who are you—foe or friend? ”’ 
‘I’m frantic!” cries the virgin, ‘‘ and 
I want this war to end!”’ 


And then as if by magic spell 
The whole vast Allied line 

From Grandvillars to Neuve Chapelle 
Strike madly for the Rhine. 


Hell reigns on earth and thousands fall, 
The Germans break and bend; 

But night and day you hear her call : 
“I want this war to end! ”’ 


The British, French, and Belgian host 
Grows thinner day by day, 

And still she never leaves her post, 
But leads them all the way. 


At Berlin’s gate they halt at last 
And messengers they send 

To tell the world the ordeal’s past, 
The war is at an end. 


And all this while there sleeps a youth 
That surgeon’s art will mend— 

Her lover dreaming it’s the truth. 
That thus the war will end. 


Antuoxy M. Lupovicl, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR FRIEND AND ALLY ITALY. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lansdowne House, 
Lansdowne Road, 
Holland Park, W. 

Sir,—Your last issue contains so much concerning 
the possibility of Italy and her friends in this country 
misunderstanding the aims of ‘‘ The Serbian Society 
of Great Britain” and their self-imposed guardianship 
of ‘‘ British ideals and interests ’’ that I would venture 
to point out that the map of their prospectus is dis- 
quieting and difficult to explain. In this map, despite 
Lord Curzon’s wise advice to leave maps alone till after 
the war, we find the old Italian towns of Zara, Sebenico, 
Trau, Spalato, with their superb Italian cathedrals, 
paintings by Carpaccio, and buildings of Diocletian, 
described as Zadar, Sibenik, Trofir, Split, etc.—names 
which will be found on no known maritime map save 
that of the Serbian Society, and in no page of history. 
The impression therefore remains that these towns, 
with their deep historical past, are Serbian; that the 
immensely important strategic coast of Italian Dal- 
matia, hundreds of whose inhabitants are at this 
moment languishing as Italian hostages in Austrian 
prisons, should form part in some Jugo-Slav scheme for 
the sake of ‘‘ British ideals and interests ’’, which are 
not alone involved, since Italy might be considered in 
this matter, which is to her what the unredeemed pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine are to France. 

Sir, is not ‘‘ The Serbian Society of Great Britain ”’ 
more Serbian than Serbia? Might not the interests of 
Italy be left to her Government and her Allies? Might 
the future of Serbia not be left to the Allies, who are 
pledged to secure her independence, and the ‘‘ British 
ideals and interests ’’ be left to those who are respon- 
sible for them, without this amateur playing with maps? 

Italy joined the cause of the Allies at the hour of 
their bitterest need. Our friendship with that great 
people, to that great nation, the mother of European 
culture, has been cemented in the past by ‘‘ the friend- 
ship of our poets and statesmen’’. It is a political 
fact to-day. Signor Boselli has spoken of a tendency 
in England sometimes ‘‘ to indulge in hasty judgments 
based on an imperfect comprehension of facts’’. He 
probably had in mind the individualistic tendency 
among well-intentioned persons here, before the war, 
to be ‘‘ pro this’? and ‘‘ pro that ’’; we have had in the 
past our “‘ pro-Prussians "’ and, in the name of interest, 
our “‘ pro-Turks’’. The well-intentioned gentlemen 
and ladies of ‘‘ The British Serbian Society ’’ would 
seem disposed to alter maps before the time for so 
doing. The Balkan map has always been a difficult 
one to handle, even by statesmen; and I hardly imagine 
that ‘‘ British interests and ideals ’’ can be served at 
the cost of Italy, by the graceful cession of that which 
is not yet in our power to give, by promise to the Jugo- 
Slavs of that which for centuries has been Latin and 
Italian. 

Yours obediently, 
Cuar.es RIcKETTS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Six,—The complication of parties, races and intrigues 
among the South Slavs naturally confuses those who 
have not lived much among them. ‘‘ What ”’, one cor- 
respondent asks, ‘‘ are Serbs, if not Slavs?’’ South 
Slavs they certainly are, but they are also members of 
the Orthodox Church, and that differentiates them most 
markedly from all other South Slavs. Serb, in fact, in 
common parlance in the Balkans, means religion rather 
than race. How often have I been most indignantly told 
of someone : ‘‘ No! he is not a Serb, he is a Catholic ’’. 
Among the “‘ intelligentsia’’, who are more or less 
freethinkers, differences of religion are of small conse- 
quence. But among the common herd they are the one 
thing that counts. And it counts heavily. It is a real 


and a very great difference between the Serb and the 
I have never heard a Moslem Slay 


other South Slavs. 


admit that he was a Serb. In fact, the Moslems jy 
Bosnia, when I was there, greatly preferred the Catho 
lics to the Orthodox. The Serbian Society being, x 
your correspondent tells us, entirely British has prob. 
ably not resided long in South Slav lands, and does ng 
realise these sharp lines of denominational separation, 
Whether these differences are, as your corresponden 
states, ‘‘ anti-Serbian ’’ time alone can show. 

Official adoption of any name cannot alter facts, 
The Young Turks made the fatal error of passing a lay 
that all Turkish subjects were to be Ottoman, an( 
believing that they would become so. The name did not 
alter the facts. The races remained as before. Simi. 
larly, though ‘‘ lumped ”’ as a South Slav, Croats wil 
remain Croats, and Serbs Serbs for many years to come, 
Difficulties, very many, will have to be tackled by th 
new State. It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that 
they will not be still further complicated by the inclusion 
of any alien population whatever, be it Italian, Bulgar, 
Greek, or Albanian. Nor, indeed, any South Slay 
either that does not wish for inclusion. History has 
proved quite conclusively that the inclusion of an un 
willing alien population in any State is a source of 
weakness to that State and of misery to the enslaved 
population. 

Let no more ‘‘ irredentas ’’ be formed. We have had 
enough and too much of them. Sooner or later they 
always cause war. Let us have a pledge that this wil 
be the case, and that while aspiring towards indepen 
dence itself the new State does not aim at depriving any 
other peoples of fulfilling similar aspirations. 

Faithfully yours, 
M. DurHam. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
6 December 1916. 

Sir,—-Your characteristically sane editorial comments 
on the subject of Jugo-Slav intrigues would make fur- 
ther correspondence superfluous were it not that the 
Serbian (Jugo-Slav) Society of Great Britain is still 
carrying on its dangerous anti-Italian activities. 

Mr. Wickham Steed accused me in your last issue 
of ‘‘ misrepresentations ’’, ‘‘ false statements ’’, and 
‘‘an attempt to convict Lord Cromer of deliberate 
prevarication ’’. Such charges as these are the com- 
mon weapons of the Buzfuzzian controversialist who 
has a weak case. Mr. Steed made no attempt to reply 
to the main point raised in my letter. He did not 
deny, because he could not deny, the truth of my asser- 
tion that ‘‘ though Lord Cromer has expressly disso 
ciated himself from any movement that claims Istria 
and Trieste for the Southern Slavs, he has not satisfied 
our Italian friends that he is not a supporter of the 
Southern Slav programme ”’. 

It is all very well for the acting chairman of the 
Serbian Society to hurl chunks of Lord Cromer’s pro 
Italian declarations at my head. I never doubted or 
suggested that I doubted the good intentions of Lord 
Cromer towards Italy. What I contended was that his 
action in seeming to associate himself with the Jugo 
Slav anti-Italian propaganda was causing bad feeling in 
Italy. Mr. Steed’s letter only emphasises my conten- 
tion, for he admits that for him and his Society 
‘* Serbian’? and ‘‘ Southern Slav ’’ are interchange- 
able terms. But does not Mr. Steed know, even if 
Lord Cromer does not, that to Italian ears the word 
Jugo-Slav means two things: systematic oppression of 
Italians in Italia Irredenta in the past, and in the pre- 
sent an insidious propaganda to rob Italy of the fruits 
of victory ? 

I wonder what the Croats and Slovenes (who, poor 
things, have been repeatedly afflicted with praise from 
Austrian General Headquarters for their prowess in 
fighting their beloved brothers, the Serbians fof 
Serbial, and their dear comrades, the Italians) would 
say if they knew that a committee of distinguished 
Englishmen was working in London with a view to 
establishing them in peaceful securitv beside their sworn 
brothers the Serbians fof Serbia]. I wonder, too, if 
those ladies and gentlemen whose names adorn the list 
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